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THE OUTLOOK IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

The year 1906 has, on the whole, been one of progress in the 
work of religious education. While there have been no extraordi- 
nary developments, there have been a decided growth in appreciation 
of the importance of the subject, an increase in the number of those 
who are giving thought and intelligent effort to the promotion of the 
cause, and definite progress, especially in the Sunday school, in the 
colleges, and in the foreign mission field. Some of the facts are 
briefly stated in another part of this issue. 

But amid the many causes for legitimate encouragement there is 
one phase of the situation concerning which it seems difficult to take 
other than a somewhat discouraging view. We refer to the relatively 
small number of able men who are going into the Christian ministry, 
and the consequent difficulty of filling positions of responsibility in 
the church with men who are fitted for them. The figures given in 
another part of this issue, inadequate as they are to exhibit the whole 
situation, leave no room for doubt that in this respect the church is 
losing ground. Parallel with a large increase in the number and mem- 
bership of Protestant churches; parallel with the increase in the popu- 
lation of the country through birth of children to American parents and 
the rapid influx of foreigners by immigration ; in the face of a demand 
and opportunity for work on the foreign field unsurpassed in the history 
of American Christianity, there seems to have been a decline in the 
number of men pursuing a thorough course of preparation for the 
Christian ministry. There are, indeed, some legitimate offsets to the 
figures in the increasing number of men going into the service of the 
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Young Men's Christian Association and into various forms of philan- 
thropic work; for all these are in spirit and effect "in the ministry." 
But when all these have been taken into account, there still remains 
no room for doubt that the ministry, in the larger and in the stricter 
sense, is failing to win its adequate quota of able men. That as able 
men and as godly men are entering the ministry today as at any time 
in the past need not be doubted. But neither this fact, nor the large 
number of men who, having entered the ministry, are without employ- 
ment in it, nor the valuable service rendered by the great number of 
men who are entering upon pastoral work without a theological 
education, can obscure the serious fact, obvious to anyone who is 
familiar with the situation, that the number of places which really need 
men of first-rate ability and high character is far in excess of the num- 
ber of men who are available to fill them. 

For this condition of things there is no quick and easy remedy. 
The causes that create it are deep-seated and difficult of correction. 
The theological unrest incident to a period of transition in religious 
thinking, the abounding and tempting opportunities in other profes- 
sions and occupations, love for the luxuries and elegancies of life 
the enjoyment of which calls for a goodly income, the ambition of 
parents for their children — these, and others of kindred nature, are 
the influences that turn men of ability away from the ministry. The 
remedy lies only in information, education, inspiration. The officers 
of the International Young Men's Christian Association are rendering 
a valuable service in directing the attention of pastors, churches, and 
young men in college to the matter, and in seeking to bring home to 
them the real demand for ministers and the splendid opportunities 
of the ministry. This effort ought to be emulated and supported 
by all who have the interests of the Christian church at heart. 

But concerning the ultimate effectiveness of one method of meeting 
the situation we are constrained to be decidedly skeptical. We refer 
to the efforts making to relieve the financial burdens of theological 
students and at the same time ease them from the necessity of doing 
ministerial work while in the theological school by largely increasing 
the amount of financial aid given to them. This movement is in the 
wrong direction. There is a traditional belief — it has become almost a 
fetish in the theological seminaries — that preaching while in school is 
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very injurious to the student. This belief has a certain basis of truth. 
Some men learn bad habits by such preaching; some ruin their health 
by overwork. But it by no means follows that men should abstain 
from such service altogether, still less that they should do no practical 
work while studying. It would undoubtedly be well that theological 
students should do more hand-to-hand and less pulpit-to-pew work 
than is commonly the case, and that preaching should be confined 
mainly to the latter part of the course, and always be done with ade- 
quate time for preparation. But with suitable safeguards it is an 
advantage rather than a disadvantage that the student should, while 
engaged in study, be also doing some kind of practical ministerial 
work. The attempt to relieve him of it by furnishing him, not only 
free tuition, but all the means needed for his support, carries with it 
a graver danger than those that are connected with self-support. 
This danger is fourfold. 

In the first place, there is the danger of tempting men to enter the 
ministry because it is the line of least resistance financially. The 
teacher who would be well prepared for his profession must pay his 
own way, unless he can procure a fellowship by giving evidence of 
exceptional ability and attainment, and must then as a rule render 
service in compensation for the stipend received. The physician and 
the lawyer usually have tuition fees to pay and are at large expense 
for books and personal support, with few scholarships or fellowships 
to relieve the situation. But if a young man wishes to enter the 
•ministry, he may obtain a stipend sufficient for practically all the 
expenses of the theological course, with no necessity of rendering 
service of any kind; and on the completion of his course may, as a 
rule, step at once into a pulpit, escaping the period of financial hard- 
ship which in a large number of cases awaits the lawyer and the phvsi- 
cian. Every man drawn to the ministry by this difference in the ease 
of meeting the expenses of his course had better have remained out of it. 

In the second place, there is danger of repelling from the ministry 
some of precisely the class that is most needed in it. For such a 
situation tends to repel high-minded men. They resent being tempted 
into such a work by such inducements, and they are reluctant to class 
themselves with men who yield to such temptations. 

In the third place, there is danger of weakening the moral fiber of 
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men who go into the ministry and ought to do so. When a young 
man who could, and left to himself would, make his own way 
learns that a theological school or an affiliated education society is 
ready to relieve him of this burden by giving him a stipend sufficient 
for his comfortable support, he naturally reasons that such things 
must be right, or they would not be practiced by men of such standing 
and character. The temptation wins an easy victory, and the man's 
moral muscles are enfeebled, and his future usefulness in the ministry 
diminished. Nothing could be more short-sighted than a policy that 
tends in this direction. What the ministry calls for today is men of 
strong, virile character — men able to endure hardness and to command 
respect for the strength and purity of their character. Better still 
fewer men in the ministry than men of enfeebled moral fiber. 

In the fourth place, there is danger that men will go out of the 
theological school with knowledge of books, but not of men, unfitted 
rather than fitted, in important respects, for the work to which they 
are going. Isolate the student for three years in a school one-half 
of whose professors are probably themselves too little in touch with 
the real world of 1907, too much concerned with the problems of 1850 
or some previous century, and how can it be otherwise than that he 
should go out of the school something of a recluse ? But this again is 
precisely what the demands of the hour bid us avoid. 

Nor is there any need that we should incur these dangers . For them, 
as well as for those that arise from unaided self-support, the remedy 
is obvious. Let every body of theological students be converted into 
a body of Christian workers, dividing their time between study and 
work. Let the service rendered be veritable and valuable service, 
and let it be of such amount that fair compensation for it may, when 
added to such other means as the student may possess, make him self- 
supporting. Let all such work be done under the friendly but discrimi- 
nating supervision and criticism of a competent and experienced adviser, 
and let pulpit service be under suitable restrictions as to amount 
and occasion. Such a plan, involving on the one hand payment for 
actual service rendered and, on the other, competent supervision of 
work done, would avoid the dangers that arise from making the path 
into the ministry too easy financially, and at the same time convert the 
service from a possible evil into a positive educational advantage. 



